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THE SUICIDE. 


The following extract is from ‘Frank Talbot,” a recent 
publication of Henry Hoyt, designed to ilfustrate the fo!ly of 
ndecision, and the comparative uselessness of the character 
a which this is a prominent feature: 


‘*My brother Archie was handsome, tal- 
ented, pleasing in manners, and affection- 
ate in heart, the pride of our family. 
‘Owing to these traits, my parents doted 
upon him, indulging his wishes and uncon- 
scious of his faults. Mother sometimes 
wished he was more firm and reliable, but 
when she mentioned this to father, he said 
it was nothing but a boyish weakness, 
which would soon correct itself. Time 
passed, and from the academy he went to 
college ; and when he came home at vaca- 
tion, he was so fine-looking and graceful, 
we were all prouder of him than before. I 

llect how pleased I was to walk with 
him in the street, and see the glances of 
admiration he was sure to receive from 
the village people. 

“Well, he graduated with honor, and the 
paper spoke of his oration at Commencement 
as giving indications of rare promise. Mo- 
ther cut out the paragraph and put it ina 
box with her choicest treasures, conspicu- 
ous among which was a lock of his jet black 
hair. The only thing that marred our joy 
was when father thought applications for 
money came too often; and once he said he 
could not understand why Archie’s expenses 
amounted to so large a sum. 

“After Archie graduated, he studied law 
a short time, but he relinquished it for 
medicine, which he also gave up when he 
had attended one course of lectures. Then 
he wanted to travel, for the sake of seeing 
the world, he said; and now, for the first 
time, father began to look anxious when we 
received letters. Two years passed in this 
way, and when he returned from his wan- 
derings, it was easy to see he was not the 
same Archie. He talked and laughed, but 
his eyes had a restless, uneasy giance, as if 
they feared to look into mother’s, and after 
he went to his chamber, I saw large tears 
trickle down father’s face. No slight cause 
could move my father thus, 

‘Archie was not with us long; though 
long enough to fill our hearts with anguish. 
After the first days, he lost all self-re- 
straint, being wholly abandoned to vicious 
indulgences. One night when he staggered 
into the room, under the influence of strogg 
drink, and went to kiss Edith, my beautiful, 
high-spirited sister, she told him no drunk- 
ard’s lips should ever be pressed to hers, 
This roused his temper, and I know not 
what might have followed, had not father 
led him up stairs and locked him in his 
room. The next morning he did not come 
down to breakfast, and when, after hours of 
fearfal suspense, the door, which he had 
contrived to fasten on the inside, was burst 
open, we found him weltering in his blood. 
My guilty brother had rushed unbidden into 
the presence of his God ! 

“The horrors of that day I shall never 
forget. Mother never held up her head 
afterwards, and in one week, we laid her 
beside her erring child in the burying-place, 
Father, who had been a strong man, with a 
proud bearing and erect tread, became like 
a little child, the heart of manhood having 
died within him ; while Edith, who was al- 
most regal inher stately beauty, enclosed 
herself in a mantle of ice, too proud to let 
the knowledge of her wretchedness pass be- 
yond her own bosom. As for me, I passed 
at once from careless, light-hearted youth 
to realize how terrible and how crushing 
are the burdens of this life. God could 
have helped us ir this hour, of utter dark- 





days of happiness, 
nd the thought of 
turning to hima now 
brought us no com- 
fort. We regarded 
him as a Being to 
be feare rather than 
to be loved, igno- 
rant, in our great 
sorrow, of the sweet 
support the Chris- 
tian derives from 
leaning upon his 
heavenly Father’s 
reast . 

“We found a lit- 
tle note on Archie’ 
table, in which he 
said he had lived 
long enough, having 
quaffed the cup of 
pleasure to its dregs, 
and finding it noth- 
‘ing but vanity and 
vexation of spirit. 
He attributed the 
blight of his early 





victim of the unprincipled and designing 


excel,’ ” 
htgiaisinti 


TOO HOT FOR CHURCH. 


was cross, and so she tugged at her bonnet 


upon them.” 


such a face too ?” 


mean to go any more till fall.” 


fit humor just now to go into God’s house 


upon when we return.” 

It did not take Belle a very Jong time to 
get cool either in body or mind; for after 
bathing her face and smoothing her tumbled 
hair, she took her library book and seating 
herself on the shady piazza, was soon lost 
in the enjoyment of the pretty story which 
it contained. A pleasant hour had nearly 
passed in this way when a cheerful voice 
at her side, caused her to look up, and with 
an exclamation of pleasure she discovered 
her uncle, Dr, Graham, standing beside 
her. 


for church, ch? want some medicine, eh 
put out your tongue, let’s feel your pulse. 





ness, but we had never sought him in the 








promise, not to his love of vice, but to his} 
fickleness of purpose, which made him the 


and he requested that on his tombstone, as 

a warning to others, these words might be 

inscribed, ‘Unstable as water, thou shalt not|church, that’s all.” 
‘ 


strings till she had gotten them into a hard 
knot, and after dropping her books, and 
stooping to pick them up a few times, she 
arrived at her father’s gate, with a face 


said ‘‘a fellow could almost hang his hat 


«What is the matter, my daughter ?” said 
Mrs. Howard, who, with her husband and 
son, was just coming out to go to church, having church ?” 
“what have you come home for? and with 


“Why, mamma!” exclaimed Belle, pet- 
tishly, “it was too hot to stay at church, 
and it was hot in Sunday school; I hate 
them both, in summer time, and I don’t 


“Hush, hush,” said her mother, “what 
nonsense you are saying about what you 
mean to do, but you are certainly not ina 


so take off your things and get cool, and let 
us have a pleasanter countenance to look |er does not suit her ?” 





THE YOUNG SABBATH-BREAKER,. 
: 


“What sermon, uncle?” said Belle 


-\ie up there has been pouring forth ? listen 








a bit.” 


and laughing together; “IZ believe it was 
only of ill-humor; I got very, warm in Sun-| ought not to grumble at any thing, while 
day school, and I didn’t. know . my lesson,|you and others are so kind to me, but I 
and it made me cross, and so, L.came home|did think, when I heard the bells ringing 
and told mamma it was tod hot to go to|this morning, what a blessing it would be 


the eloquent discourse which that little bird- 


“Well, Puss, what’s the matter !*too sick 


“O, no, no, uncle,” said Belle blushing 





could be extricated. 
As they opened the 
gate in front of the 
little cottage,a sweet, 
faint voice was heard, 
singing, 
“1 have been there, and stil! 
would go ; 
"Tis sine. 0, Witte heaven be- 
But at that moment, 
through the open 
window,Mary caught 
sight ofthe Doctor’s 
face, and a bright 
smile of welcome was 
upon her own as he 
entered the room. 
“Good morning, 
my child,” said the 
doctor, — cheerfully. 
“My little neice 
and [have come to 
see if you can bear 
this warm weather 
without grumbling ; 
we find it very hard 
to do so.” 
«Q, sir,” replied Mary, “I am sure I 


to me, if I could only take my old seat 


Uncle Graham sat quite still for a few|in church once more; it has been almost 
minutes, with his eyes fixed upon.the branch-|our only comfort, sir, mother’s and mine, 
es of the large tree which shaded the.porch,|through this cold, hard winter, looking for- 
It was a very hot morning, certainly, but and then suddenly exclaimed, 
any one not in such a fretful mood as little 
Belle Howard was, might have discovered a 
pleasant little breeze whispering among the|“What do you mean ?” 
leaves of the fine row of elm trees, which 
shaded the lane through which she was pass-|ting here all this time, without listening to 
ing. But as we have before hinted, Belle 


ward to the Sunday school and church every 


“Well, really, that isa very fine sermon.”| week.” 





;| “I am glad to hear you say so, Mary,” 
said the doctor, “for most persons who work 


“Why, is it possible, you have been one six days in the week, think the seventh 


should be spent by them in their own enjoy- 
ment, whether that enjoyment conflicts with 
the laws of God or not; but happy are 





he is at it again; no, he is only giving out|those whose pleasure consists in doing the 
a hymn; and hark! that old bird on the|will of their Father in heaven.” 

lower limb is starting the tune; didn’t you 
see him sharpen his bill first? There! now “mother and I could not have any greater 
something the color of one of the searlet they are all at it, twit, twit, twitter ; glo-'enjoyment, than in listening to the sweet 
peonies which grew just inside of it; and Tious! what a grand chorus! the best choir|singing at church, My teacher says the 
with such pouting lips that her brother Joe|I ever heard, and such a cool, airy church,/music of heaven will be far sweeter than 
{ don’t believe they felt the heat up there!that—don’t you think I shall hear it soon, 


“I am sure, sir,” said Mary, modestly, 


doctor?” 


“O, uncle,” said Belle, “how funny you}. The suddenness of this question quite 
are ; you don’t really think the birds were |startled Dr. Graham. From the first he 


had feared a fatal result to poor Mary, from 


“Why, if they were not ‘having church,’|the bad nature of her accident, but not an- 
as you call it, I believe they were praising’ ticipating immediate danger, he had care- 
God; and to what better use could they de- fully avoided any allusion to the possibility 
vote those beautiful voices which He has|of death, and even now, when he discover- 
given them? Is it not strange that here isi 
this pleasant garden, where the flowers|it best to remove her thoughts from the 
are offering up the incense of their fra- 
grant breaths, and even the young birds|he roseto go. Belle lingered behind a mo- 
are caroling sweet hymns, that the silent ment, to get Mary’s library book, which she 
voice of a little Christian child can be|had promised to exchange for her in the af- is 
;|found? one who will willingly yield up her/ternoon, and then joined her uncle with her | comes Within a few yards of the church 
place in God’s sanctuary, because the weath- heart almost too full for utterance. Dr. Gra- 


ed that for her death had nosting, he thought 


subject, and with some kind, soothing reply, 


ham wisely made no comment on poor Ma- 


“O, uncle,” cried Belle, “please do not'ry’s love for church, leaving Belle to apply 
speak of it again ; I am sufficiently ashamed|it to her own case as her conscience might 
of my ill-humor already.” , 

br Bre then, Pos” aid Dr. Graham,|Howard family returned from church, and | Mr. and Mrs. Stanton, and little daughters, 
“get. your bonnet and come with me; I)brother Joe could not resist a few jokes up- 
have a patient to see this morning, whom|on the improved appearance of his little 
it will do you no harm to visit even upon|sister’s countenance, which she bore with a 
the Lord’s day.” 

As they walked along, Dr. Graham brief- bility ofher disposition. Dinner being over, 
ly related to his young companion the cir-|during which Belle had given them s glow- 
cumstances which had placed Mary . Mills|ing description of poor Mary’s sufferings 
under his care. She was poor girl who/and piety, she set off with a light heart for 
‘worked in the factory’ at the other end of Sunday school ; after which, there being no 
the yillage, and had met with a sad acci-| afternoon service, Joe accompanied her to 
t\dent 2 few days before, by having her leg) Mrs. Mills’s cottage, that Mary might enjoy 
broken ; it was caught in some of the ma-|her new library book as soon as possible, . 
\chinery and snapped in two places before it And now I might go on and téll you of the such » time. 


direct. They reached home just as the 


good humor, which proved the natural amia- 





| daily visits which Belle paid after school, 
‘to Mary’s cottage, and of the flowers and 
little delicacies which her kind mother pre- 
'pared for her to take to her sick friend, but 
time fails me, and I can only tell you that 
|as Mary ripened for heaven, so did our lit- 
| tle Belle seem to grow in grace, and drink 
|deep draughts from the same fountain of 
love and wisdom which cheered the path of 
' the dying girl. Another hot Sunday, so hot 
that the very leaves had ceased to iA. 
but Belle Howard thought not of the weath- 
er—she was hastening with Mary’s library 
book to read beside her bed ; but just bee 
neath the shade of an old elm-tree she met 
her uncle, who, tenderly putting his arms 
around her, said, 

“Come back, dear Puss, for Mary’s name 
is entered on the Book of Life.” 

Belle sank upon the bench, and a gush 
of warm tears came to her relief, then look- 
ing up, she said, 

“Now, uncle, tell me when she died.” 

“This morning, as the bells were ringing 
for the service she loved so much,” replied 
Dr. Graham. “Her mother told me when 
they ceased she lay quite still, apparently 
listening, then with great energy she ex- 
claimed, ‘Hark! I hear them; O, how 
sweet!’ Her mother thought she fancied 
she heard the singing at church, and said, 
‘O, my daughter, you can not hear them so 
far off.’ But one glance at Mary’s face 
told the bereaved mother that her child did 
hear them, that choir of angels which she 
had gone'to join. And now, Belle,” contin- 
ued Dr. Graham, “we have here another 
instance of how even the humblest of God’s 
creatures can glorify him in their lives ; and 
you and I will cherish among our holiest 
memories the recollection of Mary Mills, 
the poor factory girl.”"—Ladies’ Repository. 

Prerenwaners 
THE YOUNG SABBATH BREAKER. 

Here is a pretty condition for Willie 
Stanton to be in onja Sabbath morning ! He 
had been sent to the Sabbath-school at an 
early hour, but instead of doing as his mo- 
ther desired him, he turned aside with some 
wicked boys, who, perhaps had never as 
much as heard of the fourth commandment. 
Will’s idea was that he should still be in 
time for church, and that his parents would 
not inquire whether he had been at school, 
and so, by this means, he thought to escape 
detection. 

But Willie forgot that although his pa- 
rent’s eyes could not follow him, there was 
one, whose eyes can at all times, see not 
only our actions, but the very thoughts and 
intentions of our hearts. Hence the sin of 
the young Sabbath-breaker was not to be 
concealed. 

The kite had been flying about an hour, 
when lo! the string breaks, and down it 


door. The boys ran unti! they came to the 
spot where it had fallen, and they were no 
sooner there, than they began quarreling 
over the tangled string. Willie wasknock- 
ed down by one of the other boys just as 


had reached the lane leading to the country 
eburch. 

“J do believe,” cries Minnie Stanton, 
“that that’s our Will’s voice.” 

Sure enough, as soon as they turned a 
corner, there was Master William on the 
ground, with his hymn book beside him, 
while one of his comrades was preparing to 
strike him another blow with his fists. 

Minnie ran and picked her brother up, 
while her father and mother stood astonish- 
ed, to find their son in such company and at 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 





Willie couldn’t speak from fright and 
confusion. He arose from the ground with 
his head down like a criminal, and seeing a 
cane itt his father’s hand he fully expected 
to receive a severe beating. ‘ 

But Mr. Stanton would not disturb the 
quietude of the Sabbath, by chastising his 
son then and there, so he simply took him 
into his pew with the rest of the family. 

The sermon related to the duty of children 
toward their parents, and the minister show- 
ed the fatal effectafof disobedience, as in the 
cage of Absalom and others. 

It wasn’t long before the tears began to 
steal down Willie’s face. Every word and 
syllable went to his heart, and he wished 
himself in some lone chamber where his re- 
~~ tears could be witnessed by none 

God. 


Suffice it to say that this sermon was 
blessed to the conversion of Willie Stanton. 
He became a changed boy, and, from that 
time forth, he not only shunned al! evil 
companions, but was quite an example to all 
around him. 





a THE FAMILY. 





Por the Companion. 
THE LANGUAGE WE USE. 


MRS. F.F. BONNEY. 

“At our last meeting,” said Miss Ray, as 
the little circle gathered round her work 
table, “‘we alluded to the words which had 
been introduced into our language by com- 
merce with other nations, Susie, did you 
ever look out the word calico ?” 

“Why, no! Auatie,I thought I knew 
what calico meant, well enough.” 

“Refer to it now, and you may learn 
something new about it,” replied her aunt. 

Susie read from Webster. ‘Calico, from 
Calicut in India, cotton cloth. In Eng- 
land, white, or unprinted cloth, is called 
calico. In the United States, calico is 
printed cloth, haying not more than two col- 
ors.” 

“Well,” exclaimed Edward, “there is a 
whole history for you! Was calico origi- 
nally imported from Calicut? Isn’t Mr, 
Webster mistaken about the two colors? I 
have seen calico of more than two colors ?”’ 

“Very likely there may have been im- 
provements in the art of printing since this 
was published. 1 have seen the India cot- 
tons, but they did not equal ours either in 
firmness or fineness. Thirty years ago our 
grandmothers wove a great deal of their 
own cloth, it was linen, either white or 
checked. My mother has often told me 
how she purchased her first calico. Before 
she was seven years old, she learned to spia 
upon a little wheel. As she was a little 
creature, she could not reach the spindle of 
a large one to twist her thread and_so,her 
father built an inclined plane of boards. 
Upon this novel platform, a tiny girl, with 
bright eyes, rosy cheeks, and a profusion of 
jetty curls, took her stand for a better pur- 
pose than that of exhibiting herself for a 
ninepence, or declaiming about women’s 
tights, She asked only a right to labor, and 
it, was a pretty sight to watch her airy 
movements as she spun and sang, happy as 
the birds at their labors, By-and-by, she 
had seven dollars worth of saddlers thread, 
which she carried to the merchant and ex- 
changed for seven yards of pink oulico.” 

“A dollar a yard !” exclaimed Susie, “and 
she earned it all herself.” 

“Yes, but we must call this a digression.” 

“] like digressions,” said Edward, laugh- 
ing.” . 
‘etn England, white, or unprinted cloth 
is called calico,” said Susie, reflectively. 
“Oh! now Aunt Rosa, I understand some- 
thing that I read in an English story about 
preparing calico bandages for a broken 
limb. It seemed strange to me that they 
should use calico for that purpose. And 
then when I visited Aunt Estabrook in Troy, 
last swmmer, I went shopping with her and 
ttiade all the clerks stare at me by ask- 
‘ing to look at cotton cloth. ‘Unbleached 
muslin,’ said sant, in explanation. ‘Well,’ 
thought I, this iscurious muslin. ‘Auntie,’ 
I-whispered, ‘what shall I call, muslin? 
-Show this young lady some printed mull,’ 
said aunt, smiling, as she translated my New 
England terms into their dialect.” ; .. , 

“It is said, that in some parts of England, 


the people of two different counties would 
scarcely understand one another, although 
‘both speak English,” remarked Miss Ray. 
“Ag we have seen, calico came originally 
from Calicut in India. The superiority of 
American cotton goods at once gave them a 

in the Levant, and hawkers, or 
pediars in the markets, to secure a customer, 
called all their cottons, American cottons. 
Gradually they dropped the cotton. ‘When, 
therefore,’ says an American traveller, ‘you 
hear a Hebrew pedlar cry Americani at 
your heels in the streets of Smyrna, or Con- 
stantinople, do not suppose that the Orient- 
al is taunting you with your nationality, he 
is only in want of a daily Times or Tribune 
to advertise his goods in.’” 

“I should fancy that it might startle one 
if he did not understand it,” remarked Ed- 
ward. Well, there is a great dealin a 
word. Think what a history this word cal- 
ico has !” 

“I have been thirking, Aunt Rosa,” said 
Susie, “that Mrs. Partington was not as 
foolish as she seemed, when she borrowed a 
dictionary to read,” 

“She complained,” said Edward laugh- 
ing, that the story hadn’t any connection.” 

“Well, my dears, you must connect your 
dictionary reading with that of more inter- 
esting works, and thus escape those amus- 
ing blunders, which have made that old lar 
dy so famous, We cannot know too much 
of our own language. Go deep into one 
language rather than get a smattering of 
several. ‘Whatever we do at all, is worth 
doing well,’ seems a trite old maxim, but 
it embodies a most important truth. What 
we do often we are apt to grow indolent 
about doing well, but a careless, irresponsi- 
ble way of doing the simplest thing, has an 
injurious effect upon the character. Make 
it a rule todo every thing that you do from 
morning until night just as well as you can, 
and if possible, better than you ever did be- 
fore, and you will be surprised to see what 
a charm it will throw about some every day 
duty, until by and by you will find yourself 
excelling others sojmuch, that anirksome duty 
will have become apleasure. I make these 
remarks because it is a fact, that all langua- 
ges deteriorate through the carelessness and 
moral degradation of those who speak them. 
‘A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold 
in pictures of silver,’ says Solomon, _ Now, 
this passage has a meaning beyond its aliu- 
sion to a moral sentiment aptly spoken, be- 
cause well chosen, and pure language reacts 
upon the character. A man whose language 
is pure, and refined, may not always be a 
good man at heart, but he cannot degener- 
ate as rapidly as one who conveys those bad 
sentiments in coarse, unguarded and impure 
language.” 

“Ts that so, aunt Rosa?” asked Edward, 
with some surprise. 

“Certainly, dear, but it probably contra- 
dicts some preconceived opinion of yours.” 
Edward reflected ; “Aunt Rosa,” said he 
at last, “it seems tome that a bad boy 
whose language was refined, and attractive, 
would be a more dang: panion, than 
one who talked in a coarse and vulgar way.” 
“He might be in this way, his bad char- 
acter would be marked, and you might toler- 
ate him for a time until you unconsciously 
inbibed his erroneous sentiments, while the 
last named would disgust you at once, but let 
us suppose that for the sake of some good 
quality, you tolerated the vulgar language of 
the second would you not receive greater in- 
jury b ad 

“Yes, yes, I see, and I am afraid aunt 
that I have sometimes endured the society 
of such boys, because their frank, out- 
spoken wickedness, seemed less hypocritical 
than refined rascality.” : 

“And now you will shun both, will you 
not ? And remember that you cannot listen to 
bad language of any kind, without lowering 
your own moral tone, nor use it without in- 
finite peril. ‘Let no corrupt communica- 
tion proceed out of your mouth. ’” 








For the Compenton. 
FIRE-ARMS. 

The invention of gunpowder in the year 
1820, led to the use_of fire-arms, such as 
muskets, cannon, and the like, which were, 
of course, unknown, before the introduction 
of that explosive substance, 

The first muskets ever used, were em- 





ployed in the seige of Arras in 1414, and 


we aré informed by Spanish historians, that 
Spain was the first power that armed the 
foot soldier with these weapons. 

It is pretty certain that they were un- 
known to the English army till 1521, when 
bows and arrows were laid aside. The term, 
small arms includes muskets, carbines, blun- 
derbusses, fowling-pieces, pistols, &c. 

Cannon were used by European nations, 
as far back as 1338, just eighteen years af- 
ter the invention of gunpowder. They were 
probably employed by the English in the 
seige of Calais 1347. When the French 
King, Louis Fourteenth, undertook his ex- 
pedition against the Dutch, he caused the 
following motto to be inscribed upon his 
cannon,—“The last argument of Kings.” 
It proved to be a poor argument, however, 
for the boastful monarch was foiled in his 
attempt upon that people. 

Many improvements have been made in 
this terrible engine of destruction within the 
past century, and we have now the Arm- 
strong, Columbiad and other descriptions of 
cannon, Some of these are very large, and 
will batter down walls at three or four miles 
distance. 

More than two centuries ago, cannon of 
immense size were manufactured. One of 
the biggest ever known was made in India 
in 1685. This was of brass. In a castle 
in Germany, opposite Coblentz on the river 
Rhine, there is a cannon eighteen and a half 
feet long, a foot and a half in diameter in 
the bore, and three feet four inches in the 
breech ; the charge of powder is ninety-four 
pounds, 

The cannon presented by the States of 
Holland to Queen Elizabeth, and which may 
now be seen at Dover castle is twenty-four 
feet long. It bears the following inscrip- 
tion written in Dutch : 


“Charge me well, and spange me clean, 
Tl drive a ball to Calais green.” 


Many years ago a cannon was made of 
stout leather, and on the 23d of October, 
1788, was actually fired three times before 
it gave signs of injury. This took placefin 
Kings’ Park, Edinburgh. 

It is a sad reflection that Christian na- 
tions cannot get along without these dread- 
ful engines of destruction. A few years 
ago, many people began to hope that the 
taste for war was declining, but from the pres- 
ent state of the world there is much reason 
to fear that the day is yet distant when we 
shall beat our “spears into pruning hooks.” 





sth. 
WORK AND WAGES. 
Why do you idle stand? 
There is something for all to do ; 
Look forth on the wants ofour teeming land— 
The sorrow and sin upon every hand ; 
Say ! is there no work for you ? 


There is work in the crowded street ; 
There is work in the silent cell ; 

’Mid the noisiest hum and the busiest feet ; 

In halls where thronging multitudes meet ; 
In the hovel where outcasts dwell. 


There is every where work to do ; 
To each, God his work has given. 
The harvest is great, and the laborers few ; 
Thrust in the sickle—be faithful and true, 
Your wages are sure in heaven. 


Stay not to choose your path, 
Shrink not from heat or cold ; 
Sow by all waters, the Master saith, 
Then nourish the seed by prayer and faith, 
And you'll gather an hu ‘old. 
—S. S. Times. 





A REMARKABLE sHOT. 


A man living at Nantgylo, near Bristol, 
who keeps pigeons, a few daysago came to 
the resolution to decrease the number by 
shooting some of the young birds, taking 
eare he did not injure one of the old ones. 
This was rather a difficulty; but after he 
had shifted from one side to the other for 
somé time, with the loaded gun in his hand, 
four of the young birds stood well for a 
shot, and hejfired. Down fell three pigeons, 
quite dead, and a fourth, being winged, flut- 
tered about. But the shot produced other 
results more remarkable, Seven, panes of 
glass in a house in the distance were brok- 


jen, and a basin of broth and spoon were 


thrown down, the basia being broken and 
the broth spilt... The crash so startled a 
man who was at dinner, and who had not 
been able to move from rheumatism for 
months without his crutches, that he ran to 
the front door without them this time, and 
commenced jumping’ about in front of the 
house, declaring that he was shot in the fore- 
head, altho there was no mark to be 
seen. The man who discharged the gun, be- 
coming alarmed, ee to Dredg as 
soon as possible, andffinding e Was not 
hurt, told the women of the house that he 
would pay all damages done to the window. 





She, however, was not willing to receive a 


farthing, saying it was the best thi 
bad bap ml to her hr | ee, and 

ingly pay a ages her- 
self, as they had trying a great many 
remedies before, al] to no p ; but now 
the npek. quite re Pace could not 
think of taking an ° e ——- 
however, =" Tite e cured 
man went to work on the morrow, and has 
not touched his crutches since. a 
man belongs to the 2nd Breconshire Rifles, 
which may now safely assert that it possess- 
es one of the best in the- world—a 
man who killed three birds, wounded a 
fourth, broke seven panes of glass, and cur- 
ed a rheumatic cripple, all at one shot. 


that 





SORAPS FOR YOUTH. 


—_-@-—_—_ 


ROADSIDE FLOWERS: 


I dare say you have walked over them a 
dozen times without knowing they were there. 
No, I don’t mean the dandelions—you could 
not help seeing them: nor the white clover 
with its sweet smell, and so many bees 
about it; but the little whitlowgrass, the 
tiniest thing that blooms, The whole plant 
is scarce two inches high, and its specks of 
white flowers may easily pass unnoticed in 
the dust of a bleak March day. 

“A homely weed with a homely name, 
just fit for a dusty road-side,” you exclaim, 
as you run away to gather crocuses and 
snow-drops in the garden-bed, or to find the 
first sweet violet in its shady covert. 

Well, I do not wonder at your prefer- 
ence, but I will tell you why this flower 
hasacharm for me. Ifyou examine it, you 
will see in it the grace and beauty which 
our Father gives to all his matchless works. 
It always makes me think of some little hu- 
man flowers I have found id life’s hard 
pathway, that had a loveliness about them 
which proved he planted them. 

I noticed in a broad entry of the alms- 
house, q little girl about nine years old, 
propped up in an old rocking-chair. go as to 

ta breath of the south wind from a win- 

ow near. She was sewing on some bits of 
calico for amusement, and her mother was 
beside her. In this she was better off than 
many alms-house children, but you should 
have seen the great bare room she slept in 
with half-a dozen sick women in it, scolding 
or complaining night dnd day. 

Little Mary Aone had disease of the hip- 
joint, and I need not tell you she had much 
pain to bear, but more than one person told 
me how sweet and patient she was. No 
wonder I thought of the little flower by the 
roadside, with the fierce March wind blow- 
ing over it. We soon became friends, and 
though her mother was a Roman Catholic, 
she was thankful for little books and tracts, 
which her little girl loved to read. 

How I felt the contrast, when after my 
first visit to Mary Anne, I went to see a 
little girl just her age, who was sufferin 
from the same disease. Julia had kind pa- 
rents and young companions eager to amuse 
her, and provide her with interesting books. 
When the weather was fine, her brother and 
sister drew her round the garden in aflittle 
wagon, or she was lifted into the carriage 
to go with her mother for a longer ride. 
Her quiet, cheerfnl room was furnished 
with every comfort, and on the table by her 
bed were books, and flowers, and play-things, 
and a glass of lemonade. Don’t you think 
she was happy as a little invalid could be? 

When I told Julia about Mary Anne, 
her sympathy was excited, and she took from 
among her treasures some little gifts for the 
alms-house invalid. A paper doll and some 
dresses, which she sent her, often amused 
the girl when not in too much pain, but 
nothing pleased her so well as “Scripture 
Facts,” and a tract about a lame boy. 

One day the matron told me Mary Anne 
was very ill, and I found her in dreadful 
pain, and scorched with fever. She did 
not care for the orange I brought her, and 
could not talk withme. The noise of wom- 
en quarreling in the house was torture to 
her, and when one of them came to do her 
some kindness, she implored her not to say 
such words again as she had done just now. 
When her mother told her she was going 
to die, the poor child rolled her head on the 
piliow, with a face of agony that touched 
my heart. 

I spoke softly to the mother, not wishin 
to, oppress the child by talking to her, an 
told ts ofa dear little boy who had died 
of sickness like her own, not long before ; 
how little Robert loved the Saviour, and 
loved to read of him, and pray to him, but 
that when taken ill, he felt afraid to die, 
because he knew he was not good enough 
to go to heaven. But when his father told 
him that the Lord Jesus was punished in 
his stead when he died upon the cross, and 
that for his sake God would forgive his 
sins, and take him straight to heaven, the 
little boy had no fears, but was full of joy 
‘in all his pain, and that now he was gone 
to live with the dear Saviour, when he 
would never be sick nor sorry any more. 

As I talked thus, poor Mary A 





nue ceas- 
ed her restless tossing, and fixed her bright 


| ey@s.on me, as if she would drink in 
| Word, When I told her how Jesus loved 
pad tied his poor little suffering 
i) of peace overspread her cou ‘ 
|and so I left her in his hands. She died 
the next day, and I believe he has taken 
her to himself. 

T have not room to tell you more at pres. 
ent of these roadside flowers, but pe 
you know of some yourself. 

“Take heed that re despise not one of 
these little ones.”—Standard Bearer, 





THES STONE THAT REBOUNDED, 


“Oh, boys, boys, don’t throw stones at 
that poor cat bird,” said an old, gray-head. 
ed man, 

“Why, sir,” said a little fellow, “she 
~om, 3 such a squalling that we can’t bear 

er.” 

“Yes; but she uses such a voice as God 
gave her, and it is probably as pleasant to 

er friends as yours is to those who love 
you, And, besides, that hoarse, flat voice 
is not her only song. Early in the morn- 
ing, on some bright day, you will hear her 
in some high tree, pouring out notes that 
are delightful. She is a species of mock- 
ing-bird, and often fills the air far and near 
with her varied and sweet melody. And 
besides, I have another reason why I don’t 
want youtostone her. I am afraid the 
stone will rebound, and hurt you as long as 
you live !” 

“Rebound! We don’t understand you, 
sir id 

“Well, come, and I will tell you story !” 

“We shall like that, sir. Is ita true 
story ?” 

“Yes; every word is true.” 

“Fifty years ago I was a boy like you. 1 
used to throw stones, and as I had no other 
boy very near me, I threw them till I be- 
came quite accurate. One day I went to 
work for an old man by the name of Ham- 
ilton. They seemed very old people then. 
They were very kind to every body and 
every thing. Nobody had so many swallows 
making their nests under the roof of their 
barn as they. Nobody had so many martin- 
birds in their red box at the end of their 
little red house as they. Nobody had so 
many little chattering, flitting, joyous wrens 
as they. Nobody so many pets that seemed 
to love them as they. Among other things 
was avery tame phebe-bird. For seven 
years she had come after the long winter 
was over, and built her nest in the same 
place, and there reared and educated her 
young phebes. She had just returned on 
the day that I went there to work, and they 
welcomed her back. She had no note but 
to repeat her own name, and she cried 
‘phebe,’ ‘phebé,’ as if glad to get back. In 
the course of the dep} thought I would try 
my skill upouold phebe. She stood upona 
post near the spot where she was to build 
her nest, and looked at me with all confi- 
dence, as much as to say, ‘You won't hurt 
me!’ I found a nice stone, and poising my 


8|arm, I threw it with my utmost skill. It 


struck poor nt on the head, and she 
dead ! 


drop I was sorry the moment I 
saw her fall. But it was done. All day 
long her mate came round and called,‘phebe,’ 
‘phebe,’ in tones so sad, that it made my 
heart ache. Why had I taken a life so in- 
nocent, and made the poor mate grieve so ? 
I said nothing to the Hamiltons abont it. 
But through a grandchild they found it 
out ; and though they never said a word to 
me about it, I knew that they mourned for 
the bird, and were deeply grieved at my 
cruelty. I could never look them in the 
face afterwards as I did before. Oh, that 
Whad told them how sorry 1 was! They 
have been dead many, many years, and so 
has the poor bird ; but don’t you see how 
that stone rebounded and hit me! How 
deep a wound it made upon my memory. 
How deep upon my conscience! Why, my 
dear boys, I would make great sacrifices to- 
day if I could undo that one deed! For 
fifty years I have carried it in my memory, 
and though I have never spoken of it before, 
yet, if it shall prevent ote from throwing 
a stone at the poor cat-bird, that may re- 
bound, and make a wound in your conscience 
that will not be healed in all your life, I 
shall rejoice : uA 
The boys thanked the man, dro; 

their stones, and the parr had no _ 
trouble from them.—S. S. Times: 





THE DEADLY STING. 


There were two little caterpillars on the 
ground, very near each other. They look- 
ed alike, and moved alike, and seemed alike 
in all 

A very. skillful surgeon can take a cater- 
pillar, and when it is dead, can carefully 
take his ‘knife, and open it, and there, en- 
closed within the living worm, can see the 
form and shape of the butterfly which is 
there, and into which the caterpillar is one 
day to be “changed.” The butterfly within 


the worm seems to have or and partsof 
its own, all distinct trom the worm. 


Now, among all the insects that buzz in 
the air is one which is called the ichneumon ; 
She has a long tail, which is a kind of sting, 





and which holds her little eggs. It may 
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TM itor. It contains a{sin. If.we share'the poi of Jesus, God's | moment, and looked into the water as ifin, “Do look at the little beauties, mamma,”| THE BOSTON ORDER, 
pode een te this ichneumon fiy|ow2 Son, O% let us also his good-|deep thought. Then, as his mother lifted | she saéd, “they are just like those I gather- The Oldest : ict RUA 4 
seem using aod wheeling around, she saw |ness and his trust in God. We may never| nim up, he asked, “When I get out of my| ened last in the. wood behind. gmad- Religions Roweqayer io the Weelt. 
the two caterpillars. “Now,” says she, “Ibe rich, but we may always.be honest. We|bath, may I kneel down and ask God to! pa’shouse. Oh! there were so many grow- Amp encpaqernariv py | 


ve found just what I want—a place 
stl I te ee my little eggs, and Live 
them warm and safe.” Sodown she darted, 
and before the caterpillars had time to get 
away, she stung one of them, and at the 
game moment left her eggs in his body; the 
other escaped. However, as the one stung 
did not seem to be much hurt, the two crept 
along together. They still looked alike, and 
no one could have told which had received 
the sting. They both lived out their ap- 
pointed life. 5 

In the —— — was a Bint 
thing going on. ittle eggs whi 
been left in the caterpillar ps to hatch, 
and they, like all other creatures, must live 
by eating. And so, instead of eating and 
killing the caterpillar, they went directly 
to the butterfly, wrapped up in the cater- 
pillar, and ate him up. Now for the curi- 
ous result. The two caterpillars went 
through their usual Jife, and each wound a 
little shroud for himself, and died in it. But 
the one had a living butterfly in it! Inthe 
other was only the tomb of a butterfly! 
They hung each on a bush all winter, with- 
out being disturbed. But when the 
spring came back, and every thing had a 
resurrection, only one butterfly appeared ; 
the other was killed by the sting, and had 
been eaten up by the young ichneumons. 
Its tomb never opened. No one, lookin 
at the caterpillar, would have 
any thing of the kind, and most likely the 
poor worm knew it not. 

Ah, me! may it not be very much so in 
that day when the tombs of all come to be 
opened? We have all been stung by sin. 
lt is withia us, eating out our very souls. 
The Lord Jesus Christ has come with a 
medicine that.can cure it. It is the bless- 
ed religion which our Bibles contain. And 
now two men may occupy the same seat in 
church, may eat at the same table, may 
walk arm-in-arm in the street, and they 
look alike, they seem alike; and yet one 
may be full of sin, which is eating his very 
soul out. The other may have taken the 
medicine which cures sin. They will both 
die ; but at the resurrection day,.one will 
come out of the tomb a glorious, beautiful 
creature, to live forever. The other, alas! 
has no resurrection unto life. “The sting 
of death is sin;” that is, sin is the deadly 
sting, and it was not cured. 

Does my reader see how that the teach- 
ing of this ichneumon has something to do 
with him ? 

Peni Ne 


A FIRE-SIDE STORY. 


One evening a poor man and his son, a 
little boy, sat by the wayside near the gate 
of an old town in Germany. The father 
took out a loaf of bread which he had 
bought in the town, and broke it, and gave 
halfto his boy. ‘Not so, father,” said the 
boy, “I shall not eat until after you. You 
have been working hard all day for small 
wages, to support me, and you must be very 
hungry; I shall wait till you are done.” 

“You speak kindly, my son,” replied the 
pleased father. ‘Your love tome does me 
more good than my food: and those eyes of 

ours remind me of your dear mother, who 
oe left us, and who told you to love me as 
she used to do; and indeed, my boy, you 
have been a great strength and comfort to 
me; but now that I have eaten the first 
morsel, to please you, it is your turn now to 

t. ” . 


“Thank you, father; but break this piece 
in two, and take you a little more, for see, 
the loaf is not large, and you require much 
more than I do.” 

“] shall divide the loaf for you my boy ; 
but eat it I shall not. I have abundance, 
and let us thank God for his great goodness 
in giving us food, and what is better still, 
cheerful and contented hearts. He who 
gave us the living bread from Heaven to 
nourish immortal souls, how shall He not 
give us all other food that is necessary to 
support our mortal bodies ?” 

he father and son thanked God, and then 
began to cut the loafto pieces,and begin their 
frugal meal. But as they cut one portion 
of the loaf there fell out several pieces of 
gold of.great value. The little boy gave a 
shout of joy, and was springing forward to 
the unexpected treasure, when he was 
pulled back by his father. 

“My son, my son,” he cried, “do not 
touch that money ; it is not ours.” 

“But whose is it, father, if it is not ours?” 

“I know not, as yet, to whom it belongs, 
but probably it was put there by the baker 
through ‘some mistake. We must inquire, 

” 

“But, father,” interrupted the boy, “you 
are poor and needy, and you have bought the 
loaf, and the baker may tell a lie@#nd—” 

“I will not listen to. you, my boy. I 
bought the loaf, but did not buy the gold in 
it.. If the baker sold it to me in ignorance, 
I shall! not be so dishonest as to take ad- 
vantage of him. Remember Him who told 
‘ts to do unto othersas we would have oth- 
ers to do unto us. The baker may possibl: 
cheat us. I am poor, indeed; but that is nb 





may die of starvation, but God’s will be 


done should we die.doing it, Yes, my boy, 


trust God, and walk i> ways, and you 
shall never be put to'shame. Now, run to 
the baker and him here, and I shall 


watch the gold until he i 

So the boy ran for the baker. 

“Brother workman,” said the old man, 
“you have made some error, almost lost 
your money,” and then showed the baker 
the gold and told him it had been found. 

“Is it thine?” asked the father. “If it 
Is, take it away.” 

“My father, baker, is very poor, and—” 

“Silence, my child ; put me not to shame 
by thy complaints. I am glad we have 
saved this man from losing his money.” 

The baker had been gazing alternately 
upon the honest father and the eager boy, 
and upon the gold which lay glittering upon 
the in turf. 

ough art, indeed, an honest fellow,” 
said the baker, “and my neighbor David, 
the flax dresser, told but the truth when he 
said thou wert the most honest man in our 
town. Now [shall tell thee about the gold. 
A stranger came to my shop three days ago, 
and gave me that loaf, and told me to sell 
it cheaply, or give it away to the most hon- 
est poor man whom J knew inthe city. I 
told David to seid thee to me a customer 
this morning ; as thou wouldst not have the 
loaf for nothing. I sold it to thee, as thou 
knowest, for the last pence in thy purse ; 
and the loaf with all its treasure—and it is 
small, is thine, and God grant thee a bless- 


with, it. 
the poor father bent his head to the 
und while the tears fell from his eyes. 
is boy ran and put his hands about his 
neck, and said : 
“I shall always, like you, my father, trust 
God and do what isright; forI am sure 
it will never put us to shame.” 


atti bom 
“HE READS AND I PRAY.” 


Alice M had received a fine edu- 
cation. Her mind had been naturally and 
evenly developed. She had committed 
many select texts of scripture to memory, 
and had enforced their lessons on her own 
heart, The Spirit of God took of the things 
of Christ and showed them unto her. She 
received the truth in the love of it. Her 
Bible and her closet were dear to her. Her 
happiest hours were her seasons of commu- 
nion with her Saviour. The Sabbath was 
to her a heaven below. 

Alice was but tventy-one years of age 
when she became the wife of a ship-master 
some four or five years older than herself. 
He was going to Europe in a new ship, and 
had a state-room fitted and furnished for 
her accommodation, and she consented to 
accompany him to sea. Their wedded life 
began upon the deep. The husband was a 
stranger to the power of He admir- 
ed and loved his wife for her simple and 
earnest piety. On her return from her 
first voyage, she confided to a friend who 
had been her spiritual adviser, that they 
had lived a life of prayer even on ship- 
board. 

Was he willing to pray with you ?” ask- 
ed the friend. ‘No,” replied Alice, “but 
we had prayers together every day, and he 
seemed glad to have itso. He read and I 
prayed.” 

Is it strange that within two years that 
husband’s soul was brought to the foot of 
the cross, and that the time came when she 
read and he prayed? 

Let young wives who love the Lord Jesus, 
but are joined to partners who have not 
tasted the powers of the world to come, re- 
member the woe which falls on the families 
that call not on the name of the Lord, and 
begin their married life, whether.at home or 
abroad, as did young Alice,and the Lord 
may give them a like reward.—Am. Mess. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





LITTLE MORRIS’S PRAYER. 


‘Ma, what makes the tears in your eyes 
to-night ?” said little Morris Stanley to his 
mother, as she was prepariag him for bed. 
“Ts it because little sister is so sick ?” 

“Yes, my son, Lam very much grieved 
about her.” 

“You don’t think she going to die, do 
you, ma?” he inquired, anxiously, He was 
a little fellow, scarcely more than three 
years old, and not only very nervous, . but 
much attached to his little sister, and his 
mother feared to tell him all her thoughts 
just as he was going to bed, lest he should 
be unable to sleep, so she answered evasive- 
ly, “The doctor says if she is to.get well, 
there must be a change for the better before 


Bi can make her well, can’t he, ma?” 
#Y es, of on, if it is best.” 
He sat down quietly in his bath for a 


make sixter well ?” | 
“Yes, my son, I should be very glad to 
have you, if you wish it,” but the little | 
night gown was hardly fastened, when a 
ery from baby called the mother from Mor- | 
ris, whom she hastily put in his’ crib, un-| 


Little sister was soon quiet again, and 
Morris called softly to his mother to remind | 
her of the promise. | 

“Very well, my dear, you can pray now | 
if you. wish.” f 

“And may I get out of my crib and kneel 


“Yes, if you will. wait a moment till 1) 
can. come and help you.” 

“Oh don’t trouble yourself, ma, to come, 
T think I can get out alone—I’ll try !” and 
suiting the action to the word, he commenc- | 
ed letting himself down, asking, at the same | 
time, if be might say it separate from his’ 
other little prayers—‘‘say it all by itself,’ 
and as you do when you pray with me ?” 

His mother bade him say it as he wished, | 
and then, as he knelt by his crib, he prayed | 
— Oh Father, we come to thee to make! 
little sister well—the dear child is so sick, 
she can’t sit up to play with me—please 
make her well, so she can sit up and play 
with me—for Christ’s sake—amen.” 

Then he climbed into his crib again, and 
as his mother went to cover him up, he ex- 
claimed joyously, “There, ma, I'm glad now, 
for I guess she'll get well,” aal” nestling 
down into his pillow, was soon fast asleep. 

Through the long hours of the night, the 
parents watched anxiously over the little 
sufferer, with their hearts echoing little 
Morris’s prayer, when just before dawn, 
appeared a decided improvement in the 
symptoms of the disease, 

ot long afterwards, the mother heard 
a rustling in the little boy’s crib, and look- 
ing towards it, saw Morris sitting up, look- 
ing like the well-known picture of “Little 
Samuel,” and he whispered, “Is sister better 
yet?” Mrs. Stanley folded her arms about 
him, and answered witb a kiss as expressive 
as her words; and the little fellow exclaim- 
ed with quiet exultation, “I thought God 
would make her well, when I asked him 
last night !” 

Who shall say that the little fellow’s 
faith was not true faith? or that it is not 
the want of just such trust as his, which 
hinders the answer to the so-called prayers 
of older persons ?—Chald at Home. 


eg 
THE LITTLE SISTERS. 


Pretty little Alley 
Near her sister sat, 

Chatting very pleasantly ; 
Well, and what of that? 

Do not little sisters, 
Full of life and glee, 

pe day, and hour by hour, 

attle merrily? 





Aye, but little Alley’s 
Was no idle moo@; 

Thoughts were blended with her words, 
Fair, and fresh, and good ; 

And the little darling 
Now and then would try 

Back to keep the pearly tear 
Glistening in her eye. 


“Lily, dearest Lily,” 
Lovingly she spake, 
“Oh! how good the Saviour was 
In his arms to take 
All the little children 
Crowding round his path, 
Though to banish them away 
Others sought in wrath. 


*sIf I dearly love him— 
Ne’er in tif or heart, 
From the spirit of his law 
Knowingly depart ; 
Follow in his footste; 
Breathe the life divine— 
Will the good bestowed on them 
Fill this heart of mine?’’ 


‘Yes, my little sister, 
Fiereely frown who may, 
Christ remaineth still the same, 
Yesterday—to-day : 
And who truly serve him, 
Children though they be, 
Bliss supreme on earth shall share ; 
Heaven eternally !’’ 
—Rev. James Knapton. 





ONLY WILD VIOLETS. 


“Mamma,” said Lottie Clayton, “I would 
like to do something very much, if you 
think it is right.” | 

“Let me know it, darling, and I will de- | 
cide for'you,” answered Mrs. Clayton, as 
she fondly passed ‘her hand over Lottie’s 
curly head. 

“There is a woman out here with a tray 
of flowers for sale,:and:I should Jike to buy: 
a buneh for the two pennies you gave me 


this, morning, I'd rather have the flowers 
thanjsweetmeats; and she has two-penny 
bunches.” : 


The request was granted, and Lottie’ 
glided dabnty from the room. In a few 
minutes she retutned, bringinga bunch of 





fresh violets to her mother. 


mindful of her promise to him. | bi 


down?” | am 


| God, who gave them to us, and I want them 


| 
| which, with a steady increase from the beginning, it has re- 
| 


vhere. One morning I asked 
when be had platted then all, ead ke tora 
me he had not put*one of them there. Then 
he pointed to a little bird, that was singi 
on a branch above us, and he asked ef 
could tell him who had taught that little 
ird to sing so sweetly. I 
had. He smiled as he said, ‘My little girl, 
all these great trees, and the little flowers 





NEW ENGLAND CONGREGATIONALISM AND OF 
THE FAITH OF THE PURITANS, 
SUT SOT SECTARIAN IN ITS SPIRIT, NOT BIGOTED IN 
178 ATTACHMENT TO FORMS. : 


The Recorder ts designed more espectalty for New England 
and families, but .t is adapted to interest all who 


2 clergymen 
him God | tove the doctrines and practices of the fathers of New 


land, wherever they may be found in our broad country. 
ts intended to be, more strictly any other paper 


perhaps than 
| which bloom’ under them, were placed here peahivel an char ects menpeamention. gre 3 





by the same God of love.’ I thought of pany gente side bay pains Setchteer- 
+ grandpa told me as soon as I saw these detided "hy 


w 
violets. And now mamma, if you please, I 
going [to make little missionaries of 
them.” 

“How so, my daughter?” 


“You remember, mamma, you are going | ,,” 


to take me with you to-day, to see poor, 
sick, Emily Drew; and I will give her 
these, for I think they will make her hap- 
py- You know she has no flowers, Every 
one of them seems to be speaking to me of 


them to talk to ber so too,” 

“You have given me great pleasure my 
child, to know that you remember to prac- 
tice what you have learned. I know the 
sick girl will be very grateful for your kind- 
ness; and she loves flowers.” 

“Do you think, mamma, it will be too 
little to give to any one? You see it is 
only a bunch of violets !” 

“True, Lottie, but they were not too 
small for God to give them a place where 
they might spring up, and bud and blossom ; 
and you can see at this moment, that they 
are praising Him who made them, by lead- 
ing our thoughts to him.” 

“That is a pleasant thought mamma ; 
and the sick girl will be made happy too, 
byhaving them. Why, they have been 
real little missionares ever since I bought 
them ; for I am sure they preached to me, 
though they are only wild violets.” 


NOT ALONE. 


A wife and her two little children left 
home to make a visit. When papa came 
home to tea and sat down at the table, 
with no mamma, and no two little bright-' 
eyed girls to love and welcome him, strange 
to say, he did not feel alone. He took off 


his slippers, and sat down in his rocking- aw 


chair alone. He went to bed; there was 
the empty crib; but hedid not feel lonely. 
At his solitary breakfast next morning there 
was yét'no loneliness. He had the societ 
of sweet and grateful thoughts which made 
it very pleasant. He thought it was strange, 
he expected to miss him so; and miss them 
he did, but he was not lonely. The first 
letters trom his wife explained it. “Mam- 
ma,” said his little three-years old girl, 
when they knelt down to pray the first 
night away from home, “will you tell God 
we left papa alone ?” 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


THE CONGREGATION ALIST is especially designed to be 
a Religious Newspaper for the Family. Great care is taken 
to obtain for every number a fresh and original variety 
of matter in all those departments which are essential to this 
end; and many able writers are generously paid for weekly 
services that areiatended to enrich its columns. 

Its Religious Faith is that ofthe Pilgrim Fathers of New 
England, as modified by Edwards and his school into what is 
familiarly known as the “(New England Theology.” 

In matters of reform it seeks to identify itself with that con- 

ervative progress which tries all things and holds fast that 
which is good—yet which never refuses to believe in the pos- 
sibility that God may have “provided some better thing for 
us,” without which we shall not b~ ~< te periect. 

It favors no political party or measures. as such, yet itnev- 
er holds its peace from advocating wha: ‘. esteems to be good, 





tics’’ should be raised against it. 

It aims to promote and give expression to a healthy and 
liberal Christian upon Slavery, Po- 
pery, Infidelity, and all questions of general morality ; seek- 
ing, as far as possible, to avoid, in so doing, all merely person- 
al controversy. 

Not unmindful of tne intense Interest with which thegrest 
rebellion is watched by the public, weendeavor in the present 
crisis, to make the CONGREGATION ALIST emphatically a 
paper for the times, and to answer intelligently in each num- 
ber, the question, How goes the war? Every isaue contains 
acarefully prepared digest of the war news, designed espe- 
claiiy for those who do not have constant access tothe daily 





or from rebuking whatit feels to be evil, lest ti.cory of “poll- | wh, 








in its conuertions and preferences 
it does not forget that Christianity is larger than denomina- 
tion, and it loves and fellowships all who love Christ. 

The Recorder is also in warm sympathy with the great re- 
gious movements of the day. It is the unfiiaching friend of 
our great Benevolent Societies and will ever aim to preserve 
them from unjust and and 
help them on in their heaven-appointed work. It will 

to uphold good men in their efforts to do good, while it will be 
faithful to point out their errors. 

The Recorder gives particular attention to the notice ofney 
publications, end aims to keep its readers informed of all im- 
portant literary matters. 

In the department devoted to the mothers and children in 
the family, and to those who cultivate the soil, the Recorder 
does not intend to be surpassed by any paper of itskind. The 
fourth page is made up with great care, and many factle ami 
able pens are employed upon it. 

The terms of the Recorder, sent by mail, are $2.00 a year, 
strictly in advance, or $2,50 at the end of the year. Any per- 
Sou sending four names with eight dollars, shall receive a 
filth copy gratis. 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 Washington Street, Boston, 


Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE FAMI- 
LY, either of which will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
the i 
LESSONS AT THE CROSS ; or, Spiritual Truths Familiar! 
Exhibitedia thetr Relations to Christ. By Satuel Hop. 
kins. 16 mo, cloth, 75 cts. 
An t book. 
EVENINGS WITH THE DOCTRINES. By Nehemiah 
Adams, D.D. 12 mo. ct \ 
RELIGIOUS PROGRESS ; Discourses on the Development 
ofthe Christian Character. By Wm. BR. Williams, D.D. 
THE Skrtuk LAND or, the Believer’s Journey and F 
3 OF, ver’s ‘a- 
2mo, ts. 


ture Home. B DD. 1 , 85cts. 
KiTTy'S POPU LOPEDIA. GF BIBLIOAL Lit. 
tration. 
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A.C. 
Lan CY¥o! 
ERATURE. By John Kitto, D.D. With 500 Illus 

8vo, 2 PR Cloth $3 00. 

MALCOM'’S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard 

Le D.D. 16m, ci 
MOTHERS OF THE WISK AND GOOD. By Jabez Burns, 

-D. Wmo, 76 cents. 
MY MOTHER ; or, liections of Maternal Influence. By 
yman. 1 cloth, 75 cts. 

THE CH HIN RNEST. By Kev. John A. James. 
18mo, cloth, 40 cts. 
OURIETIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, cloth 
MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late mission 

to Burmah. Withan Introductory Essay,by Wm. BR. 
WREATH AROUND THE ORUSS ; Or, Seaeaee Truths 
Dinaated. By Rev. A. Morton Brown, ik , Cloth, 60 
cents. 
A LAMP TO THE PATH ; or, the Bible in the Heat, the 

Home, and the Market-place. By W. K. 2weedie, D.D. 
16mo oth 6 ote 
SBED-TIMK AND HARVEST ; or, Sow Welland Reap Well. 

cloth, 63 


A Book for the Roane roy ey te. 
THE GUIDING B8TAR ; or, Bible God’s Message. By 
Janice Parnge Bogking. 16mo, cloth, 50 cts. 
PLEASANT PA FOR YOUNG P PLE ; or, Book ot 
Home Entertainment and Instructiun. By 8. Prout New- 
combe. With numerous Llustrations. idm, cloth, 75 cts. 
KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN, to Guide them to the 
e Path of Peace. By Rev. Harvey Newcomb. lémo, 
cloth, 42 cts. 


AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. By 
Mrs. Oliphant. 16mo, cloth, 63 cts. 





TRIPLE REMEDIES. 
HUNNEWELL’S UNIVERSAL 
COUGH REMEDY 


Cures Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchial 
Complaints, and all Throat Irritations 
leading to Actual Consumption. 


Its great feature eae omen empenres which 
juces debility, and its unerring certainty in all of the above 
lomplaints rests with the ‘ol and oid may use it 
every hour or half-hour without the least restraint. 
Make it your pocket companion by day, and your bedside 
triend by night, using it whenever you please. 


Hunnewell’s Tolu Anodyne 


Cures all Gomplaintsof Nervous and Spasmodic character 
such as Neur: Gout, Rheumatism, Tooth-Acne, Ear- 
Ache, St. Vitus’ Dance, Bowel Complaints, Nervous and 
Spasmodic Sick Head-Ache, tothat terror of all Nervous 
dispositions, “Loss of Sleep.” 
Hunnewell’s Electric Pills, 
ed as a special assistant to the above-named pesbtee- 
tions in cases of Biliousness and Indigestion. [am willing by 
their simplicity, to challenge the World for an equal in 8 
vhere the great necessity is a fe and thorough Family 
Physic without making a Pill of the Stomach. 
ju to valuable preparations now briefly notic- 
ed, is to learn their real character from the Pamphlets to be 
found with all dealers, or will be sent free by 


JOHN L. HUNNEWSLL, Proprietor. 
PRACTICAL OCHEMIST AND PHARMACEUTIST, 


Boston, Mass. 

For sale by the usual wholesale and retail dealersin every 
city and town. Prices within the reach of all. 

‘ac of signature over cork ot genuine only. 

Wholesale agents tor Boston—J.W.Hoxnewswi & Co.; Gro 
U. Goopwix & Co.; M.S. Bure & Co.; Weexs & Porrzr; 
— Curier & Oo., and Oartrznr,Oorconp & Preston. 
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papers, while asa clear the 
week, it is not less acceptable to such as daily read the more 
minute details of the secular press. 

that which, in eleven years, 
hasraised it from the place of a beginner in the difficult field 
of Journalism without a single pledged subscriber, to a leading 








minational position in New England ; the CONGREG A- 
TIONALIST will strive more and more to deserve the favor 


ceived ;—seeking first to please the Great Master, and next 
His and to work the works of Him that sent it, with 
ail its heart, and soul, and mind and strength. 

The terms of the CONGREGATION ALIST, sent by mail’ 
are $2a year, in advance ; $1 for six months, 


GALEN JAMES & CO., Pustisuzrs, 
15 Cornmit, Boston. 
‘a> Specimen copies sent gratis when requested. 
B-— 
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THE OLDEST YOUTH’S PAPER. 


The Youth’s Companion, Vol. 35. 

The Oldest Youth’s and Family Paper is the YOUTH'S 
COMPANION, which has already entered on its thirty-fifth 
volume. 

The present proprietors of the COMPANION have enlarg 
ed and improved it with new head, fair type and paper, and 
with fresh cuts, so that it wears vo the eye an inviting exteri- 
or. More than this, they have been successful in awakening 
an enlarged interest in its visits. By thousands of friends in 
all parts of the land ft is weekly greeted, and its appearance 
halied with the greatest pleasure. “Has the Cotmpanion 
come ?”is an inquiry that proceeds at once from an army of our 
young friends. 

This is due to the interest which ia excited by the: Compan- 
jon's perusal. It is full of entertaining, useful matter, culled 
with the utmost care, and contributed by some of the best 
writers for our children and youth. No pains wiltbe spared 
to add to the elements of excellence by which it is atready 
commended. Order it tothe addressefyour f@ or some 
young friend, for one year, by sending one dollar to 


OLMSTEAD & CO., 
22 Scnoon Srazer, Boston. 
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For the Companion. 

THE NOTCHES IN THE OSIERS. 

«*Motber ! you cannot mean that I am to 
wear that bonnet this sammer to church, when 

all the other girls have new ones !”” 

“But I cannot afford you a new one, Sa- 
rah!” 

‘That is always the way. 1 never have any 
thing like other people, my shoes are stouter, 
my gloves are coarser, and my bonnet! Oh! 
dear !”’ and Sarah walked hastily away from 
the milliner’s where she and her mother had 

topped for a t. She felt very impa- 
tient, her heart rose in rebellion, that her pa- 
rents were not able to provide as beautiful a 
wardrobe for her, as that of others whom she 
saw in her walks. Sarah wandered along 
looking very melancholy. Old Cymon sat in 
the door of his cottage weaving osiers into 
baskets, as Sarah passed,and she stopped to 
speak to him, for his pl t face attracted 
.all the children. She often wondered that he 
could be so happy when he had only one leg, 
and she now determined to ask him about it. 

«“Cymon !”’ she ventured to say, after she 
had watched him plaiting the osiers in and out, 
so curiously, ‘Are you always as happyas you 
seem? We can’t have every thing we wish, 
and I am sure you have less than I, yet I am 
often very unhappy. I am sure I should be 
miserable with only one Jeg.” 

“Qh !”? said Cymon, pleasantly, ‘I’m never 
unhappy about my leg. A loaded wagon went 
over over it, and the surgeon cut it off, but I 
have not had to buy stockings and shoes for it 
since.” Cymon laughed merrily, and then 
said, more gruvely, ‘This life don’t last long, 
my child, and heaven comes after. If I never 
get my leg there, I shall have wings to fly 
about with.” 

‘*But then there’s death,”’ said Sarah, shud- 
dering. ‘ 

“I'm not afraid to die. Let me tell you 
about it. I used to be afraid of death, and 
longed to lead a good life, then I thought 1 
should be ready when God should call me. So 
I took some green osiers and resolved 1 would 
make a notch every time I committed asin. I 
industriously went on with my baskets, and 
took care to ber the notch Soon I 
bad five hundred, and I began to feel frighten- 
ed. I was using up my osiers, and they cost 
me # great deal. Then I took down the words 
of Jesus and read them, thet I might know 
what to do with my long row of sins. I now 
saw that Christ came into this world to die 
for just such a sinner as I was. [ was so glad 

to find this Saviour, that I cried to him for 
mercy, and began to love him with all my 
heart. I put the notched osiers into the fire, 
and took right hold of Christ. Do you think 
1 am afraid todie. No indeed! 1 shall goto 
live with him forever. Ah! my dear; relig- 
ion is the only thing that can make people 
happy.” ; 

‘«But Cymon, people do look happy, without 
religion, [am sure. I wish you could have 
seen Mrs. Granger who went to the theatre 
last night. She was dressed splendidly, and 
held a large bouquet in her hand, leaning back 
in her carriage. She looked happy I amsure, 
and | only wished I was in her place.” 

‘*People often look happy when they are 

“sad at heart, Sarah. I read a little story a 
long while ago that is just in point here.” 

‘*Do you know what a comedian is?” 

“Oh, yes! a man who hasa great deal of 
wit, and makes people laugh by acting comic 
scenes on the stage.’’ 

““Bxactly! Well there was in Paris a fa- 
mous comedian, named ‘Liston.’ The theatre 
was crowded when he played. Every one was 
delighted with his wit and fon, and roars of 
laughter convulsed the audience when he 
played. But when he left the merry scenes, 
he became the most sad and melancholy of 
men. He remained all day looking the picture 
of despair, and at evening would be obliged 
again to exert his powers of amusing the gay 
throngs. F 

** At last he was so unhappy he felt he could 
endure it no longer, and he thought he would 
go to the celebrated Dr. Abernethy, and ask 
his advice, that he might prescribe something 
for his low spirits. 

‘The doctor looked at him, after a descrip- 
tion of his case, and said, 

***Pooh! pooh! If you want to get rid of 
the blues, go and see Liston play. Go once, 
and if that doesnot cure you, go again. He 
can cure any one in the depth of despair.’ 

‘Poor Liston saw that the doctor did not 
know him, and could not administer to a mind 
diseased: He went sadly away, till the time 
came for him to force himself to resume his 
heartless round of folly: Now Sarah! the 
heart must be at peace with God, before hap- 
piness will pour over it like a river. That 











will take away all cause of complaint and re- 
pining.” ° 

“Thank you, Cymon!’’ said Sarah. As she 
walked away toward home, she resolved to find 
this peace of mind, that she might be enabled 
to bear the little vexations of life and have all 
fear, of death removed. 





VARIETY. 





CLOVER BLOSSOMS. 


There's a modest little blossom 
Blooming closely to the ground, 
While its wealth of sweetest perfume 

Thrills through all the air around. 
White and pure a field of clover, 

Tn the sunny summer day, 
Brings a calm my spirit over, 

Sweet as music far away. 


In the rich man’s terraced garden 
Many a fair exotic twines ; 

Many a gaily tinted flower 
Neath the glossy foliage shines. 

By the poor man’s lowly cottage, 
Violets sweetest odors yield ; 

Yet I love the air of freedom 
Blowing from a clover field. 


Lilies in the valley growing, 
Roses in their blushing pride, 
These may wreath their regal beauty 
Fitly for the youthful bride. 
Laurel wreaths may suit the poet, 
Forest flowers may lure the child! 
I would only ask the clover, 
Meek and modest, brave and mild. 


Little cares my hardy flower, 
Though the soil be poor and dry ; 
Blooming by the dusty wayside, 
Blessing all who psss thereby, 
Let me learn the gentle lesson, 
Even in my lowly way, 
Working bravely like the clover 
In the sultry summer day. 


AMERICAN ANIMALS. 


The next animal in the series, from Abbott's 
Aboriginal America, is the alligator : 

An alligator isan immense reptile of the 
lizard kind, which haunts the inlets, rivers, 
swamps and |: ns of the southern States in 
great numbers. When full | tins it is a very 
terrible animal, on account of its great size and 
strength. It is sometimes fifteen or twenty feet 
long. It crawls slowly on the land, but it can 
move through the water with great speed. Its 
body is covered with horny scales, which form 
a coat of mail that is, proof against a musket 
ball. ‘It is only near the head and shoulders 
that the skin can be penetrated by even a rifle 
bullet. 

Of course the alligator is a very formidable 
animal, the more so from his having an im- 
mense mouth, which is armed with rows of 
teeth of terrible aspect. Generally, however, 
he is pretty quiet in his disposition, and is of- 
ten seen lying harmless, basking in the sun, 


along through the canes and flags that grow 
vut of the slime. But sometimes, for example 
at certain seasons of the year, or when he is 
hungry, or has been in any way irritated or 
disturbed, he is very ferocious and in such a 
case he becomes a dangerous as well as a 1 ugly 
enemy. 

The alligator, like most other reptiles, is 
very prolific. Indeed, one t function that 
the animal seems destin 
economy of nature is that of producing eggs 
and rearing young to be consumed as food by 
birds of prey. Only a small portion of its 
ptogeny survives the dangers which thus beset 
the period of their infancy. 

The mothers make their nests in quite an arti- 
ficial manner. Theyare built upon the ground, 
on the banks of lazy streams, or in the cane- 
brakes or marshes,and are of the form of 
great shallow cups, three or four feet in diam- 
eter. They are built of mud and grass, and a 
great many are usually constructed together, 
so as to form quite a village. 

In these nests the mother alligator lays a 

¢ number of eggs which she packs in mud, 
in several successive layers, one above the oth- 
er, in the most singular manner. First she 
covers the floor of her nest with a sort of mor- 
tar which she spreads over it, made of mud and 
slime, and upon this lays unv layer of eggs. 
This layer, when complete, she covers with 
another stratum of mortar and over this lays 
another tier of eggs. The eggs have hard 
shells, and are somewhat larger than hen’s 

, and the monster lays somany of them as 
te build up her nest sometimes four or five 
feet high with these alternate layers. 

When this work is finished the eggs are left 
to be hatched by the warmth of the sun, 
though the mother remains by them to guard 
them from the attacks of the pilferers that 
are always at hand in { numbers to steal 
and devour them. It been said that in 
thus guarding these deposits the alligators in 
some sense make common cause, so that when 
one of the mothers has gone away to seek fod, 
the others who remain watch over and pro- 
tect her nest, and it is with some instinctive 
idea of this advantage that they adopt the plan 
of building their nests together. 

There are sometimes not less than a hun- 
dred and fifty or two hundred eggs in a single 
nest. Of these, however, but a portion are 
hatched, and still fewer of the young arrive at 
maturity. Ihe young that are hatched are 
wabtek and defended by their mothers with 

t care, but they are ingly tender and 
—— and ¢ numbers of are seized 
devoured by beasts and birds of prey. 

The greatest enemy of the alligator, how- 
ever, is man. In gradually advancing the 
settlement of the countries in which they live, 
he intrudes more and more u their haunts, 





and as their size is too to allow them, 


on the shores of his lagoon, or crawling slowly | 


to fulfill in the | 


| like other reptiles, to secrete themselves from | train of artil! 
pa pursuers, their numbers are all the time put to the rout by a single nest of hornets, and 
continually diminishing, and it is not improb- | driven off some miles with their horses and 
| ~ that before many years they may entirely | bee gran bia ages ly pay themselves 
| dia: : eeping within their tents and creeping un- 
The crocodile of the Nile ie'an éuimal ofthe |der the bedelothes or their carpets, Sad we 
same general character with the alligator, | vants often escape by covering themselves up in 
but is of an altogether different species. their blankets and lying perfectly still. Horses 
often are stung to a state of madness, in which 
they throw t lves over precipices, and 
break their limbs or kill themselves. The 
“Better wear out than rust out,” is the | 8'oms, in trying to save their horses, are gen- 
ial Mn opi pe ek | thful 4 erally the people who suffer most in a camp 
Be: DRAvess, often In youthful Gays ' attacked by such anenemy. I have seen some 
from maternal lips, long since silenced by the | 80 stung as to recover with difficulty ; and I 
kiss of death. Many boys and girls, like the | believe there have been instances of people not 
saw, would be perfectly content to rast out, reepnering ae. Ny ae ge pee green 
3 e na OCK sittin; i) in e 
and it is well for such to be compelled to know \eud a8 calmly as if the ble thing tad’ been 
the benefits of labor. | got up for his amusement! The hornets sel- 
a hope you will same me this pee. > so touch any animal! that lays perfectly still.”’ 
said a rusty saw, as the carpenter took it x 
down Pn peg, where it had’ hung inactive 
=e r pepe rE feel very ie for labor. In-| SINGULAR METHODS OF STUDY. 
» Tam quite rusty. That board tv, looks) — [¢ is recorded of Anthony Magliabechi that 
hard, and it willrequire an effort to go through | hie attention was onsinn’liy Sheoched, dn 
it, such as [am altogether unprepared to make. 


. and night, among his books. An old cloal 
Besides, there are several of my companions | served him for a gown in the day, and for bed- 


both bright and willing; [ commend you to) cithes at night. He had one straw chair for 
aoe Me eet aks eed till every tooth his table, aud another for his bed, in which he 
br bee iy GSE  wemrg er coe had quite, generally remained fixed, in the midst ofa heap 
= ita omall stock of energy. of volumes and papers, until he was overpow- 
ue as steel is a good motto,” replied the | ered by sleep. With all: this intense applica- 
carpenter, ‘‘and I trust you have not been 80) tion to reading, his knowledge was well esti- 
oxydized by the general corruption of the times | mated in the observation applied to him, that 
as to forget your share in it. You ask to be| he wasa learned man amon Dcolinlione ional 
excused, use you do not feel inclined to | 9 }yokseller among the ey 
— I Pat 2 not be oq» 7 Sppreemte ~- Mezerai, the famous historian, used to study 
fecline io a rusty saw, ~ _ must say that and write by candle light, even at noonday in 
eeling is not to be consulted in cases of duty. | summer, and, as if there had been no ‘sun in 
You plead your rustiness. If this is to be ad- | the world, always waited upon his company 
mitted, I might as well bang you up, and ex-| +) the door, with a enndle in his hand. 
pect no further service, for your rustiness will eRe reens Mr. Brindley, when an extraor- 
not leave you as long as you do nothing. Oil | dinary difficulty occurred a aay aetna 
and exercise will alone remove it. As to the| tion of hig works, generally retired to bed, and 
| difficulty of the work, I am not aware that &0 | has been known to lie there one, two, or three 
instrument has any right to choose what work | days, till he had surmounted it. He would 
it will do, or will not ay “is then get up, and execute his design, without 
that I rag cy f the peg es condition, only | any drawing or model, for he had a prodigious 
proves the folly of the first three, for if I had ; ino im hi 
pursued with others the course which you de- | memory, and carried every thing in hie bead. 
sired me to adopt in your case, they would be ee 
in no better condition than yourself.’’ Here- A CURIOUS EXPERIMENT. 
upon the —— ete overruled all ex- Ae = bo a Pe 
- - ; i 
dnoed the reluctant saw Uo board of season-| other shape) and insert it in a quill open a 
|ed oak, and repeated the operation, till after a both ends, and lay this on another piece of 
fom aye, it besnmo es bright ond egile a mv | Potaar et ee eat eee eit 
7 ; Blow through the quill as hard as you may, 
but the lower piece cannot be blown off. 
NOTES ON SACRED HISTORY. A common spool, such as is used for sewing 
, fae * -,,| cotton, formsa suitable apparatus for tryin 
—— vate ae hee a is built) this wonderful pra versa py Take a bit at 
pag se-tas gph ssrehe ree viner : smooth writing paper a little larger than the 
Mount Ararat in Armenia, when seen from | head of the spool, and run a pin through the 
afar, and in a certain position, has in itssum-! per and into Gio ted: 08 Meal anal: Cae 
. a : ; . 
mit a striking resemblance to a ship. The * blowing down it will be found impossible 
whole commas around is full of traditions re- |to biow the paper off. By observing closely, 
Specting Noah and the Ark. | it will be seen that the paper does not quite 
The Garden of Gethsemane, the scene of the | touch the head of the spool. It is, of course 
| Saviour’s passion, is about a third of an acre | neccessary to hold the paper up with the hand 
in extent, and surrounded by a low wall. The | yn¢i) you begin to blow. 
garden is planted with olive, almond, and fig} ‘The explanation is this: When the cur- 
one — of the olive iy ge} larson | rents of air are established, radiating from the 
a in existence ever since the time of Christ, ' central tube horizontaily between the disk and 
cthag is considered sacrilege to pluck their | the paper, the greater area of the disk as com- 
Te “Petar el” Dough fr te thirty | ENTE Hh ho he tae cua, thei 
pieces of silver, which was the price of the sure of the air below, not being soantaplickat- 
treason of Judas, was examined in 1836, ed, holds the paper up. The pin acts as an an- 
a oar peg oe withskulls, evident-| chor to prevent the paper from being blown 
| ly not of Jews, but of foreigners. | . tell, : 
| _ The initials «I. H. 8.’ (Jesus Hominum | omny Renisontally.—-Saentific Aseritgn, 
Salvator), were invented by St. Bernardine in 
the XIVth century.. After the plaguein Sien- THE KIND SISTER. 
|na he travelled the country, putting up the : 
‘her wherever he went ian ataa tie ders ie cia ep 
Certain ancient Judaic authorities say that height and penne ihe dian re 4 
| Enoch, or his forefather Seth, was informed | - a “ne s+ fw a Be * abe vs t pre 
| by Adam that the world was to perish, once ‘8 COWn the steps sat eed 
| by water, and a second time by fire. Two pil- A : : 
| lars were then erected, one of stone against the pre Lg Ps ssinkewicn yr ty cans a 
water, and the other of brick against the fire ; ye accent importance re ae 
and upon thes pillar wet ogra all sul "A ngth they Hoppdy and entord soon 
|by mankind. By these means all knowledge a a hed pot wae Bers sore 
aon: past on bf bs ag _ oon the pillars | tow minutes they came out again. The elder 
| eS er eee eae Ee | was holding a large piece of barley sugar in 
| her hand, which she broke in two. One piece 
was much larger than the other, and she held 
_. Out the largest piece to her little sister, saying, 
A Tennessee youngster showed some good grit ««Here, Amy, | will give you the largest piece 
according to the note of a correspondent in because you are the youngest.” 
that State, who writes : i... 


‘*The worthy gentleman who rules the ris- 
ing generation ot boys in this town, had occa- . le as 
ane correct a little fellow, named Johnny | ‘That every connection thou formest in life 

, and Master Johnny had got into a th will have a strong and pan influence on 


and a squadron of horses, all 





THE RUSTY SAW. 








DON’T BELIEVE IN USING THE ROD. 





Lightly and merrily they danced and tripped | ¥ 


CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN AND ar. 
FLECTOR, _ ‘ 


Volume Forty-two, 


‘ 





Tne CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN AND REFLECTOR, the 
| Oldest ofthe Baptist weekly periodicals, entered Upon tts 
| Forty-Second Volume with the beginning of the present 
| Year. Itis issued in clear tvpe, on @ large sheet of strong 
| white paper. 
| The Watchman has never been received with greater favor 
| than during the past twelvemonth. There certainly never 
| has been a period in its history, when so much time, and . 
thought, and money have been expended upon it. The in- 
creased pecuniary facilities Which it has enjoyed through 
its enlarged subscription list, have enabled its publishers te 
| place among its regular contributors some of the best Writers 
| in the country. The current year already promises to excel 
| the past In this respect. While old contributors and corres. 
| pondent several di Sentlemen in 
the religious and literary world have aiready engaged as reg- 
ular contributors. 
Among these are “Riverside,” [Rev. George B. Ide, DD.) 
of Springfield. Also “Herbert,” oi New York, [Rev. William 
D.D.,] whose letters or articles are full of fresh 
though t, expressed with brilliancy and point. Assurances 
are constantly reaching the publishers of the eminent degree 
of interest felt in the weekly coming of this journal into the 
many families which it visits. In this respect we have never 
been more cheered and encouraged. 
Our aims are at the highest order of religious newspaper 
| excellence ; and in these times on which we have fallen, which 
| again try ‘‘men’s souls,” it will be our steady endeavor to 
| give full digests of inteiligence, and to retiect fully as hereto- 
| fore, the Christian and patriotic sentiment of the people, such 
| as the crisis demands of Freemen, not omitting a wide breadth 
| Of religious reading and information, A complete Family Pa- 
| Per is our ideal, We invite Pustors, Ministers of the Gospel, 
Friends generally, as well as Local Agents, to give us in this 
| Work their unremitted co-operation, while it receives our in- 
| creased attention to make it acceptable and useful. We shall 
| give all that is reliable and fitting for publication of the stir- 
ring and perilous eraon which we are entering. Subscrip- 
| tions can commence with any number. 








RECENT ASSURANCES. 

The following are taken from among other kind words. 

From the Boston Daily Journal, May 17th: 

“Werefer our readers to the card of the proprietors of the 

Watchman and Reflector. We can cheerfully endorse ail 
| that the proprietors claim for their paper, which we regard 
| &8 one of the most ably conducted of its class in the country.” 
From the Norfolk County, (Mass.,) Journal: . 
“The Christian Watchman and Reflector, which is decided- 
| ly the best-conducted religious Journal in New England,shows 
its appreciation of what is gvod by publishing Dr. Putnam’s 
Fast Day sermon almost entire.” 

From the Boston True Flag, (quoting from a leading edito- 
rial of April 17th :— 7 

“The Christian Watchman and Reflector, one of the ablest 
Teligious newspapers that we receive,” &c. 

From a fried at Saratoga Springs, N.Y., who writes under 
date of April 29th, enclosing payment : 

“Should feel a great void in my home circle without the 
Watchman and Reflector, which has visited us weekly for 
twelve years.” 

PRESERVE OLD PAPERS. 

From pastor of Baptist church, Westerly, R.I, under date 
of April 29th, enclosing payment: 
| “Change of residence compels one to cast away all papers 
| which he does not highly value, but I caunot do otherwise 
than bear about with me the back numbers of the Watchman 
and Reflector. They are like old friends with whom it is hard 
to part.” 

&a@ We propose as # special inducemcut for new subscrib- 
ers, the following: Any new subscriber sent in between the 
present and July Ist, shall receive the paper.to the end of 
1861 for one dollar, from the the his name is received, or to 
the Ist of July, 1862, for two dollars. Address Publishers of 


WATCHMAN AND REFLFCTOR, 


22 Scuoot Srreetr, Boston, Mass. 
25—tf 





TWO WORKS, 
VALUABLE TO THE SICK OR WELL. 


Sent by mail, no pay expected until received, read and approv- 
ed. Address Dr. 8. 8. FITCH, 714 Broadway, New York.§ 
Ist. Six Lectures on the Causes, Prevention and Cure of 

Lung, Bronchial and Skin Disease ; and M: 
laints. On the mode of Preservir 
ears. 360 pages, 21 engravings. Price, 50 cents, in silver or 

P. O. Stamps. 
2e¢ A work on Heart Disease, Palsy, Rheumatism, Dope ° 

sia, Dysentery, Cholera Infantum, Summer Diarrhoea of mie 

dren, Cholera and Chelera Morbus, Billous Chollc, Costiveness 

Diptheria, Sore Throats, Scarlet Fever, Yellow Fever and thi 

diseases of elderly and old people, with Medical Puescription 

tor 9 of these diseases. The Prescriptionsalone worth $500. 


Why we grow Old and what Cures Disease? 


168 pages, 6 engravings. Price, 50cents. Say which book yo 
have, giving Name, State, County and Post Office. 





IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 
PERUVIAN SYRUP! 
INTERESTING TO ALL INVALIDS. 


Three-fourths ofall the sickness and suffering in the world,is 
the result of derangement of the physical system, consequent 
upon a weakened and impaired condition of the natural forces. 

The principal vital force is the iron contaiped im the blood, 
| This is derived from the food we eat ; but if from any cause or 
| derangement, the necessary amount ofiron is not taken inte 
the circulation, the whole system suffers, and unless the defi- 
ciency is supplied, all the natural powers are weakened, and 
sometimes to a degree which brings on entire prostration of 
the physical and mental forces. Then follows every imagina- 
ble complaint, all however arising from deterioration or 


BAD STATE OF THE BLOOD. 
are Dyspepsia, Nervous Debility, Languor and 





i : thy future destiny. Thy earthly t 
of congue, wishing ae a Se of whatever kind are not formed merely for 
- pe justly punished, began to argue thus, | time, whatever may be thy , but also 


Among these 
Depression of Spirits, Scrofula, Piles, Skin Diseases of every 
‘Tendency te Vonsump' , Weakness of Sexu- 
al Organs, Prolapsus Uteri and diseases of the female system 
nerall by weakness 





‘* «Johnny, hy were riding a big 
horse to water, an t 
hand, and all at once the horse were to. stop, life. Ponder well the paths of thy feet. 
and refuse to go any further, what would you —_———- 


do?’ 
«Johnny stifled his sobs for a moment, and, Saree Tae ee. 
I will answer for it, the longer you read the 


looking up through his tears, replied, 

« *T'd cluck to him, sir.’ | Bible, the more you will like it; it will grow 

« ‘But, Johnny, suppose he wouldn't go for sweeter and sweeter; and the more you get 
your clucking, what would you do then ?’ into the spirit of it, the more you will get into 

«¢ ¢P'd get down and lead him, sir.’ the spirit of Christ.— Romaine. 

*¢¢And what if he were obstinate, and would | 
re ng yh As his bridle, and turn him An Irishman wh» was asked whether he did 
Joose, and walk home. sir.’ i {pot feeqpently converse with a friend in Irish, 

es >” | Te’ ° 

sonny gp and te yersrat bmn” | Eo” inden; Jemmy often spon tom in 
sity of using theswitch. Irish, but I always answer him in English.” 

ow “Why #0?” 

‘Because I don’t want Jemmy to know 
that I understand Irish. 








’ 
POWER OF HORNETS. 


“In “Sleeman’s East India Rambles’? we << aiid 

find the following description of the immense| We were amused at the remark of a little 
power of the hornet in that section, and of the ' two year old, the other day, who was eating 
terrible effect created in an encampment by a'an orange with great gusto. He said to his 
swarm of them. We thought our hornets fond mamma, who was lookiug on with de- 
were bad enough, but hep ane a different spe- light, ‘Aint you glad you got a mouf?”’—It 
eies of insect from these East India customers: is certainly a great convenience—w one 
“I have seen six companies of infantry, with | has any thing to put into it. 





for eternity. With what caution, therefore, |— 
a keen switch in your shoaldst thou take every step in the path of 


com| accon) y 
of physical and mental energy. In all these cases 
THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 


has effected the most astonishing cures, and the great secret 
of its wonderful success is the simple fact that it at once sup- 
plies the f that indispensable ingredient, 

IRON IN THE BLOOD. 

The statements of cures which are published {n our pam- 
phiet may be relied upon as strictly true inevery , imMproo 
of which we will at any time, on application, show the ale 
letters and statements of the persons cured. 

Evsar Invatip Suou.p Reap Tuese Facts, and avail him- 
self or herself of this invaluable remedy. 


JOHN P. JEWEIT & CARTER, 


No 39 Summer Srrext, Boston. 
For sale by all Druggists, ~ 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
A FAMILY PAPER 


’ DEVOTED FO 
Piety,Merality,Brotherly Love,--Ne Sec- 
tarianism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MS. 
Neo. 22 School Street. 

Paros Slarnan. Six Corizs ror $5 PAYMENT In ADVANGE 


BOUND VOLUMES $1 and 1.25. 
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